THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

ones among them (for many of his personages are
merely types), are conceived with such an intensity
of imagination that they become living and inde-
pendent organisms^ in which each part depends
upon, and implies, the complete person. Although
we see them in part only, yet from these glimpses
we unconsciously infer the parts we do not see ; and
when Shakespeare makes them speak or act, as he
sometimes does, out of these inferred, but unpor-
trayed, aspects of their nature he produces an
astonishing effect of unforeseen, yet inevitable, reality
and truth.

Ill

Among the benefits which critics bestow upon us,
the greatest one is their classifications, the dis-
tinctions which they establish between different
kinds of artistic powers and achievements, and the
ways those powers and achievements affect us. Of
these familiar examples are the discrimination made
by Shaftesbury between the sensual, and the esthetic,
appeal of beauty ; Lessing's delineation of the
respective domains of poetry and the plastic arts,
the distinction made by German critics between
Genius and Talent, and the more vague, and yet
indispensable contrast, first analysed by Goethe and
Schiller, between Classical and Romantic art. Tc
these may be added the distinction, becoming no^
clearer and clearer, between Creation and Inven-
tion. Those differentiations and classifications, Hk<
those of the botanists and zoologists, seem so obviou
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